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RWDSU Goes All Out for COPE 


As Election Race Gets Hotter 


NEW YORK CITY—RWDSU. Pres. Max Greenberg has called for an all-out COPE program among the 
union’s affiliates to raise funds for “this critically important national election,” and to encourage union mem- 


bers .to take an active part in the elections. 


Although the AFL-CIO has not yet en- 
dorsed a presidential ticket, it appears al- 
most certain that the Federation will 
soon endorse the Democratic ticket of 
Kennedy and Johnson, and call on all 
labor. to support them. Support for the 
Democrats by the RWDSU is also virtual- 
ly certain. 

“Each local should start a COPE cam- 
paign through a committee of members, 
and should start it now,” Greenberg said. 
He said he was taking steps to set up a 
national COPE group for the RWDSU, 


CLE) 


AFL- clo to Meet 
On Endorsement 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The AFL- 
CIO General Board, consisting of of- 
ficers of the Federatien and the head 
of each International Union, will meet 
in Washington Aug. 26 te weigh the 
endorsement of a presidential ticket. 
It is believed virtually certain that the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket will be endors- 
ed, and that organized labor will pitch 
in enthusiastically for the Democratic 
candidates. 

RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg is a 
member of the General Board and will 
attend the meeting. Pres. Greenberg 
is also scheduled to attend a prior 
meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of COPE at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago Aug. 16. 








whose members would travel around the 
country to meet with officers and COPE 
committeemen of each RWDSU local. 
Greenberg announced that COPE con- 
tributions from RWDSU unions have al- 
ready started rolling in. One of the first 
was from Local 906 in New York. Present- 
ing the $1000 check to Greenberg, Local 
Pres. Joseph McCarthy said it was only 








Local 906 Pres. Joseph McCarthy (right) presents $1000 check for COPE 


te Pres. Max Greenberg. McCarthy said there’s more to come for Inter- 
national Union’s big COPE drive. 


the “first installment” of his union’s 
COPE contribution. 

Greenberg pointed out the urgency of 
getting the union’s COPE drive started 
in every local immediately, with the 
election less than three months away. 

“Our COPE contribution: must be in 


soon if it is going to do any good in the 
election,” Greenberg said. 

Pres. Greenberg attended the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, held in Los 
Angeles last month, as a member of the 
national COPE administrative commit- 
tee. 





All Proceeds Go to Israeli Labor Federation 





Notables Sponsor Greenberg Testimonial 


NEW YORK CITY—The RWDSU’s campaign to raise $100,000 for Histadrut, the Israeli labor federation, 
“is well on its way to completion” through the proceeds of a testimonial dinner honoring Pres. Max Greenberg 
to be held here on Sunday night, Nov. 13, it was reported by Int’l Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, chairman of the 


dinner committee. 

Locals in every area of the union, in- 
cluding Canada, the South and the Mid- 
west, are demonstrating their desire to 
participate by purchasing seats at the 
dinner, with all proceeds to go to the 
Histadrut campaign. 


Heaps announced that a number of 
prominent persons have joined the din- 
ner committee as honorary sponsors. 
Among the sponsors are Senator Harri- 
son A. Williams (N. J.), Paul H. Douglas 
(Ill.), Jacob EK. Javits (N.Y.) and Hubert 
H. Humphrey (Minn.), New Jersey’s Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner, Reps. James Roosevelt 
(Calif.) and Emanuel Celler (N.Y.) and 
Mayor Robert A. Wagner of New York 
City. 

Half of the union’s $100,000 pledge 
has already been raised through con- 
tributions from members, and it is ex- 
pected that the dinner proceeds will raise 
the remaining $50,000. 

The money has been pledged to furn- 





Meany Lambastes GOP for 
Unconcern with Jobless 


CHICAGO (PAI)—So far as organized labor in the United States is concern- 
ed, unemployment is going to be one of the key issues in the 1960 Presidential 
election campaign. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany made that plain in a speech here before the 
convention of the Int. Theatrical and Stage Employees at the same time that 
Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald was in Hyannis Port, Mass., stressing un- 
employment among the steel workers to Democratic Presidential candidate Sen. 
John F. Kennedy. 

Meany, who has called the Democratic platform “the best” he had ever seen, 
was sharply critical of the Republican platform because of its complete avoidance 
of the unemployment problem. 

“During the Republican convention here last week,” he declared, “the word 
unemployment was never mentioned; they never gave it a thought.” 


Stage Employees convention that the Republican prosperity claims were “an illu- 
sion and a snare.” 

Meanwhile, Steelworkers President McDonald who has been sounding urgent 
alarms on the employment situation in the steel industry met with Senator Ken- 
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VITAL LABOR-ENDORSED CONGRESS BILLS 
AT STAKE IN KENNEDY-NIXON SHOWDOWN 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—A drama- 
tic face-to-face showdown on basic 
issues between Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate John F. Kennedy 
and Republican Presidential nom- 
inee Richard M. Nixon will highlight 
the resumed second session of the 
86th Congress. 


The initiative in the legislative field 
has already been taken by Kennedy and 
his running mate, Senate Majority Lead- 
er Lyndon B. Johnson. As the majority 
party in both the Senate and House, the 
Democrats are in a position to schedule 
legislative priorities. 


A Kennedy-Johnson planning session 
in Hyannis Port, Mass. produced this 
statement by the Democratic standard 
bearer: 


“We have discussed the legislative pro- 
gram for the coming session. The agenda 
is long. The unfinished business covers 
a wide range of fields—all of them of 
key importance to the American people. 
There are such key issues already on 
the calendar as medical care for the 
aged, housing, aid to education, mutual 
security appropriations, and minimum 
wage legislation... 


‘No Room for Partisanship’ 


“We hope to have the cooperation of 
the Republicans and their candidate in 
the enactment of this program. The 
short three-week period will not allow 
for partisanship. The American people 
will be quick to spot obstructionist tac- 
tics aimed at keeping us from enacting 
much of this legislation.” 


Meanwhile Nixon, following a meet- 
ing with his Vice Presidential nominee 
Henry Cabot Lodge and President Eisen- 
hower at Newport, R. I., revealed some 
of the GOP plans for the session. They 
gave little hope for Administration sup- 


SS 


ee 


port for labor-supported legislation. 


A key yardstick, he said, will be wheth- 
er legislation will “bust the budget.” If 
measures go beyond the budget limits set 
by Eisenhower and his Budget Director 
Maurice A. Stans they will be vetoed: 

At the same time Nixon indicated that 
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the President would not sign a Forand- 
type medical care to the aged measure, 
supported by organized labor as well as 
the Democratic platform, even though 
it would not threaten the budget. Under 
the Forand approach payments for med- 
ical care are made by employers_and 


employees- through the social security 
structure 


The Republicans, on the other hand, 
declared in their platform that they fav- 
or medical care for the aged through 
some sort of voluntary program with two 
options. One option was vague but it 
provided for subsidizing the private in- 
surance companies, No mention was made 
of the other option. 


Senate Minority Leader Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen denied that the GOP in 
Congress would attempt any obstruction- 
ist tactics and said that Republicans “do 
everything they reasonably can” to ex- 
pedite legislation. 


Labor Wants Key Bills Passed 


Organized labor is deeply concerned 
about the prospects for $1.25 minimum 
wage and increased coverage. The House 
passed a $1.15 boost which was intended 
to extend coverage to several million. 
Instead, a legislative blooper resulted 
in some 14 million persons losing protec- 
tion. If a liberal measure can be passed 
in the Senate, it is hoped that the House- 
Senate conference will approve a bill 
closer to organized labor’s objectives as 
well as restoring the cut in coverage. 
Kennedy is the sponsor of the minimum 
wage bill approved by the Senate Labor 
Committee, and he is scheduled to man- 
age the floor fight for its passage. 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William MF. 
Schnitzier, in a speech to Glass and Cer- 
amics Workers, called on the Congress to 
give priority to five measures: minimum 
wage, school construction, housing, 
health care for the aged and situs picket- 
ing. 


Four of these were mentioned by Ken- 
nedy as deserving major consideration. He 
has also promised to work for the bill 
to curtail many restrictions on picket- 
ing at the site by construction unions. 





Tennessee Landslide a Herald of November: 





Labor Played Major Role in Kefauver Primary Victory 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Sen. Estes Kefauver was 
aided immeasurably by organized labor, includ- 
ing locals of the RWDSU, in his landslide victory 
in the Tennessee Democratic primary against a 
reactionary and anti-labor opponent, Judge An- 
drew T. Taylor. Kefauver polled 450,000 votes to 
240,000 for Taylor. 


Kefauver has served in the Senate for 12 years. His 
victory in the primary is equivalent to election in this 
largely Democratic state. 


Kefauver’s contest with Taylor was considered 
throughout the nation to be a clear-cut contest be- 
tween an avowed Southern liberal who subscribes to 
the Democratic platform on civil rights and labor, and 
a states rights-segregationist. 


The tremendous vote for Kefauver is being herald~ 
ed as presaging a Democratic victory in Ten- 
nessee (which went Republican in 1952 and 1956) and 
in the nation. 


“Kefauver’s margin of victory was much greater 
than we expected,” AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Paul Christ- 
opher said. “None of us expected more than a 50,000- 
vote margin. I think that the Senator’s win shows the 
effect of greater labor participation and concern.” 


Christopher said that RWDSU members had done 
& great deal in the primary. 


“The RWDSU members in Tennessee, the new mem- 
bers at the A&P stores here and your members in 
Nashville and Memphis, really turned in yeoman serv- 
ice in the campaign,” he observed. 


“The race issue was heated,” Christopher said, “and 
it was the same issue used against Kefauver six years 
ago. I think this election buries it for good in Ten- 
Nessee as a Major issue on which to defeat a liberal 
—* Tennessee voters said ‘nuts’ to the race 

ue.” 


He said the Ku Klux Klan and some White Citizens 
Councils had openly endorsed Taylor, who supported 
Segregation. Taylor had one of the largest campaign 
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funds in the state’s history. His major supporter was 
Justin Potter, a Republican millionaire who has been 
an enemy of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Certain business interests also were bitterly opposed 
to Kefauver because of his Senate investigations of ex- 
cessive profits in drugs and the monopoly practices of 
big business. These interests contributed heavily to the 
Taylor campaign fund. 


But labor, which has supported Kefauver since he 
won election to the House of Representatives from 
Tennessee’s Third District in 1938, was well aware of 
the opposition Senator Kefauver faced. A positive cam- 
paign for him opened a year ago. 


“We started last year to get every single AFL-CIO 
member in Tennessee registered,” Christopher said. 
“We got 80% of our 160,000 members registered, the 
highest percentage we've ever had registered in this 
state by far.” 


The labor drive was broken into a three-part oper- 
ation. 

e After a unionist registered, his name was turned 
over to the first group, which confirmed the registra- 
tion and informed the member’s local union. 


@ The second phase was to make certain that the 
registered unionist got three AFL-CIO COPE mailings 
which listed Kefauver’s long liberal and pro-labor rec- 
ord in Congress. 


@ The final part came on Primary Day. 


“In Chattanooga, Knoxville, Nashville and Memphis, 
volunteer union wives manned banks of phones, re- 
minding unionists to get to the election booth. Union- 
ists provided auto transportation to the polls and baby- 
sitters for housewives with small children. 


“We even took people in ambulances from their 
homes and from hospitals to vote,” Christopher said. 
‘We must. have had 3,000 people working full time on 
Election Day, all of them trained in our training in- 
stitute. They knew what the law was and what to 
watch out for to make sure we had an orderly election. 


“It was a beautiful operation on Election Day.” 





SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER 
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Runaway Employer Must 
Reopen Plant, Pay $200G 


NEW YORK CITY—An employer who talked 
of expansion while he secretly moved his oper- 
ations “at night and over a weekend” to Mis- 
sissippi has been ordered by an arbitrator to 
reopen a plant here and pay the Clothing 
Workers over $200,000 in damages. ACWA Pres. 
Jacob 8. Potofsky welcomed the decision and 
said the award and the union’s boycott aim to 
show “that runaway employers will pay heavily 
for trying to avoid their legitimate contract- 
ual obligations to their workers.” 

“We will not tolerate this disruption to our hard- 
won conditions,” he added, “which are faithfully 
observed by the employers in the industry, of whom 
98 percent are organized.” 

The manufacturer—Jack Meilman, head of Hic- 
kory Clothes, Inc.—indicated he would go to court 
to fight the award. He had lost an earlier legal 
effort to block arbitration. The union, however, ex- 
pressed confidence the award would be upheld be- 
cause of recent U.S. Supreme Court rulings 
strengthening arbitration against judicial reversal. 

The union charged that Meilman left 300 work- 
ers jobless and violated the contract by moving his 
equipment. and unfinished materials to a new plant 
financed by a $360,000 public bond issue in Coffee- 
ville, Miss. The union went to arbitration under a 
provision in the contract prohibiting manufacturers 
from moving plant or production without union con- 
sent. 

The union case was upheld by Prof. Herman A. 
Gray of the New York University Law School, who 
was serving as substitute for the ailing Walter 
Brower, the industry’s permanent arbitrator. 

Gray found that the company violated the con- 
tract by moving last May “at night and over a week- 
end” to Mississippi even while discussing with the 
union an expansion of the New York operations be- 
cause of “thriving business.” 

“The very stealth with which he managed the 
moving of his plant established understanding on 
his part that he was violating the terms of his 
agreement with the union and that the violation 
was calculated and deliberate,” Gray said. 

Gray relied on court precedent, in ordering Meil- 
man to “cease and desist’ from operating a cloth- 
ing operation anywhere outside of New York City 
and directed that he reopen a plant here of the size 
he formerly operated. Gray granted the union money 
damages totaling $204,681 for lost wages of members, 
including vacation and holiday pay, as well as con- 
tributions to the union’s welfare and retirement 
fund. 


Rubber Workers Win 9.5c 


AKRON, Ohio (PAI)—The United Rubber Work- 
ers have reached agreement in the four major rub- 
ber producers for a 9.5 cent an hour wage increase 
for some 75,000 employees. 

Companies settling with the union include U. S. 
Rubber with 22,800 employees, Goodyear with 21,000, 
Goodrich with 13,000, and Firestone with 18,000. 

The agreements, which are expected to spread to 
25,000 other Rubber Workers employed in smaller 
plants, also provide additional increases for skilled 
workers. 

Pres. L. S. Buckmaster of the URW hailed the 
“spirit in which the negotiations have been conduct- 
ed.” He said that the new agreements compare fav- 
orably with the 10 cents an hour won last year. 








The nation this month celebrates the 25th Anni- 
versary of the passage of the Social Security Act, 
teday covering millions with pensions and benefits 
for widows and dependent children. The anniversary 
comes at the very moment when a tough fight is 
on in Congress to add te the Social Security Act 
health benefits for retired workers, with the main 
opposition coming from the Republican Adminis- 
tration and its big business supporters. 


Phila. City Employees 
Win Modified Union Shop 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—A modified union 
shop agreement under which all new city em- 
ployes must join the State, County and Muni- 
cipal Employes has been agreed to by city of- 
ficials and District Council 33 of the union. 

If the City Council ratifies the agreement, as it 
is expected to do by Sept. 30, Philadelphia will be- 
come the largest city in the nation with a union 
shop contract for municipal workers, according to 
District Council Pres. William J. McEntee. The 
country’s fourth largest city has 18,000 municipal 
employes. 

The new pact covers workers in 188 job classifica- 
tions. It sets up three categories of workers—those 
who must join the union as a condition of employ- 
ment; those who may join voluntarily; and those 
who are excluded. 

The city has 12,000 in the first group, 4,800 in 
the second, and 1,200 in the third. All new em- 
ployes in the first group must join AFSCME, and 
all present members must remain in good stand- 
ing. The union now has 10,500 members in all groups. 

The agreement has a 15-day “dropout” period. 
From June 15 to June 30 each year, members may 
signify that they intend to stop paying dues. The 
“escape” clause was inserted at the insistence of the 
city legal department. 

As an incentive for new employes to join the 
union, the contract provides that they shall be 
covered by the city’s health plan as soon as they 
become union members. Otherwise they will not be 
entitled to health benefits, for which the city pays 
$120 a year, until the end of a six-month probation- 
ary period. 





Portland, Ore. Strike Paper 
To Publish as a Daily 


PORTLAND, Ore. (PAI)—The Portland Re- 
porter, the semi-weekly tabloid which was es- 
tablished to compete with the two strike- 
bound Portland newspapers, will become a 
daily this fall as a direct result of broad scale 
community support. 


The Reporter's plan was disclosed with the 
announcement that a building has been leased 
for conversion te a newspaper plant and that 
first shipments of all the necessary equipment 
are on the way. 


Robert D. Webb, publisher of The Reporter, said 
daily publication is planned to begin Nov. 1. Webb 
formerly was a sports desk man on The Oregonian. 
That paper and The Oregon Journal have heen 
struck by the Portland newspaper unions sinte Nov. 
10. The two dailies have continued publishing, using 
strikebreakers, some of whom have been imported 
from as far as Florida. 


The first issue of The Reporter rolled Feb. 11. 
It was planned as a weekly of 50,000 circulation to 
fill a glaring woid in local news in the struck 
dailies. Demands by readers and advertisers boosted 
the press run to more than 120,000 twice a week. 
The paper also has grown from 12 pages weekly to 
a range of 24 to 32 for each of the two weekly issues. 
Readers receive it without charge, but they will pay 
for The Reporter when it becomes a commercial 
daily. 

Webb believes that The Reporter as a daily will 
have jobs for about 250. The strikers include per- 
sons experienced in all newspaper departments ex- 
cept circulation and advertising, and the tasks of 
these departments are being handled capably by 
strikers from other departments. 


The newspaper plant for The Reporter’s per- 
manent home is being leased from the International 
Typographical Union, which acquired it from a 
daily that expired at Miami, Fla. It includes every- 
thing necessary for mechanical, commercial, and 
news departments except telephones. 


Rene J. Valentine, an ITU international rep- 
resentative who has been designated coordinator of 
the newspaper strike here, said the investments by 
unions in the Rose City Development Co. indicate 
not only the support of the strike by all of organ- 
ized labor but also the need for a liberal daily news- 
paper in this community. 





Profits Rise Faster 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Corporation profits dur- 
ing 1959 went up three times as much as did wages 
and salaries during the same year. 


Revised 1959 statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce show that wages and salaries advanced more 
than $20,000,000,000 during the year for a gain of 
8 percent. 


Profits after taxes increased $4,700,000,000 over 
1958 for a gain of 25 percent. Interest income, profit- 
ing by “tight money” policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration, increased $1,700,000,000 for a gain 
of 11 percent. 


Gross national product for 1959 was $482,000,000,- 
000 with the national income reaching $400,000,000,- 
000, both figures setting a new high record. Con- 
stant dollar gross national product was 7 per cent 
higher than in 1958. 





Treasury Asks Industry If lt Wants Tax Bonanza 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The Treasury Depart 
ment, presumably with a straight face, is osk- 
ing private industry whether it wants a bigger 
tax break. 


It has been disclosed that Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Fred C. Scribner, Jr. is directing 
mailing of approximately 11,800 question- 


8 





of the Joint House-Senate Committee on Internal Re- 
venue Taxation and also chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Byrd recently declared that his committee would 
give consideration to changing tax write-off benefits. 
If companies included in the survey “would give full 
and prompt participation in the survey, it would add 
greatly to its reliability and usefulness in providing a 
sound basis for making revisions in the depreciation 
laws,” he said. 

Currently, depreciation allowances are covered in 


only one-half of the cost could be written off in that 
period. 

Within the law itself there are numerous loopholes 
in which businesses can sell plant or equipment for 
high profits since they are worth more on the open 
market than on the books of the firm. 

The entire question of inflating depreciation allow- 
ances seems likely to arise during the 1960 Presidential 
campaign. Vice President Nixon came out emphatically 
for such tax changes in his 1958 speech at Harvard 
Business School. 
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area RWDSU leaders here. 


“Our union, as one of the larger unions in New York, should make an effective 


showing,” he said. 


About 15,000 RWDSU members marched in the 1959 parade, the first Labor Day 


parade held here in 20 years. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, who marched in Labor Day parades here 45 years 
ago, will serve as grand marshal of the parade. The 1960 parade is expected to at- 
tract more marchers than last year, when an estimated 115,000 trade unionists walk- 


NEW YORK CITY—As many as 25,000 RWDSU members are expected to turn 
out for New York’s 1960 Labor Day parade, Pres. Max Greenberg told metropolitan 


ed up Fifth Avenue from 10 am. until 6 p.m. on Labor Day. 


RWDSU locals have indicated that the turnout_of their members will be larger 
than last year, and that their floats and decorations will be among the most colorful 
in the parade. A coordinating committee to give locals any needed help in planning their 
floats, banners, hats, signs and music is being set up among the New York locals. 














"305° Right to Picket Upheld 
At Non-Union Men's Shop 








MOUNT VERNON, N.Y.—Local 305 has been upheld in its right to picket 
at non-union Langdon Men’s Shop innearby New Rochelle, Local Pres. Har- 





City AFL-CIO Sends 
500 Kids to Camp 


NEW YORK CITY—Nearly 500 chil- 
dren of AFL-CIO members in New York 
are enjoying two and three-week camp 
vacations this summer under the aus- 
pices of the New York City Central Labor 
Council’s camp program, it was reported 
by Sam Kovenetsky, chairman of the 
camp committee and president of Local 
1-S. 


Forty-two unions participated this year 
in the camp program, a project of the 
central labor body’s Community Services 
Committee. The unions include locals of 
the RWDSU, the Textile Workers, the 
UAW, the Steelworkers, the ILGWU, the 
Theatrical Workers, the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the IUE among 
others. The participating unions raised 
more than $2,500, a record sum, for the 
camp program. 


ry Rosenzweig reported. 


The New York State Labor Relations 
Board handed down a decision favoring 
the local’s position July 19. The local first 
picketed some months ago to inform the 
public that the store’s employees were 
not members of the union. 


“More picketlines will be established 
in Westchester County to let the public 
know that stores employing non-union 
help don’t deserve patronage,” Rosen- 
zweig said. 


Rosenzweig also reported that Local 
305 has_won union recognition for phar- 
macists and other employees at Walker’s 
Drug Store in White Plains as part of a 
county-wide organization drive in drug 
stores. Negotiations for a first contract 
are expected to open soon. 


Another campaign, aimed at organizing 
the Chandler’s, Hardy, Baker’s and Kin- 
ney shoe store employees, has begun and 
is expected to become more active next 


month. About 30 workers’ are employed 
at the four stores. 





New Organizing Drive 


Opens in Hospitals 


NEW YORK CITY—The recent settlement between Local 1199 and the 
New York hospitals has brought an air of hope to hospital workers here, 
and has led to the beginnings of a widespread organizing drive to vastly 


increase the ‘1199’ membership in hos- 
pitals, Leon J. Davis, Local 1199 presi- 
dent, reported. 

“Now that all hospital workers have 
won the right to join the union and gain 
new benefits for themselves, and in re- 
turn have pledged aot to strike for five 
years, the union is turning its attention 
to new organizing efforts aimed at the 
thousands of remaining unorganized hos- 
pital workers,” Davis said. 

Distribution of leaflets and personal 
contacts by rank-and-file members of 
Local 1199 has brought substantial re- 
sults in the few weeks since the hospital 
settlement was reached. Contact has 
been made with workers at 17 hospitals; 
at four of these a majority has been 
organized or is in prospect. 

The largest group of newly-organized 
workers is employed at Jewish Chronic 
Hospital in Brooklyn. More than 25% 
of the hospital’s 650 workers have al- 
ready signed up and the union has set 
Labor Day as the target date for sign- 
ing 500 members there. 

At that time the union will set up a 
committee and ask the hospital’s manage- 
ment to bargain. 





Union Honors Bradley Toy 
On 100th Anniversary 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—RWDSU members at the 
Milton Bradley Company have presented a plaque to 
the company in honor of the 100th anniversary of the 
toy and game concern. When Milton Bradley founded 
the local firm in 1860, it was the first American com- 
pany to manufacture games and a pioneer in the deve- 
lopment of modern educational materials. 


George Hitas, president of Local 224, RWDSU, presented 
the plaque to James J. Shea, company president, during a 
meeting of the Milton Bradley Athletic Association held at the 
Sheraton-Kimball Hotel. The MBAA members applauded vig- 
orously as Pres. Hitas declared the presentation was made by 
the union members as a token of their esteem and loyalty. 


The plaque portrays both Milton Bradley, founder of the 
firm in 1860, and Mr. Shea, president in 1960. After noting 
that this is the company’s centennial year, the union’s gift 


states that it honors “A full century of devotion to the educa- 
tion and entertainment of America’s children.” 


Members of the union committee selecting the plaque were 
Hitas, Ben Gorski, Stephen Ciollaro, Anthony Grassetti and 
Eva Jones. Employment at Milton Bradley Company has climb- 
td to just short of 750, marking a constant increase in recent 
years, Mr. Shea announced during the meeting. 
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At three more homes and hospitals, a 
union majority has been achieved or is 
very close to that goal. At Odd Fellows 
Home and Hospital all 30 workers have 
signed up and negotiated a standard Lo- 
cal 1199 union contract, which is about 
to be signed. The union’ has a majority 
at the Home of Old Israel and is close 
to reaching a majority at the Bronx 
Hebrew Home and Hospital. 


New Contracts Won 
In Providence, R. L 
At Trina, A. T. Wall 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Local 599 re- 
cently settled contracts with two em- 
ployers here, it was reported by Thomas 
J. Leone, New England director. 

Local 599 won an improved agreement 
with Trina Inc. only after a strike auth- 
orization had been voted. Highlights of 
the new agreement include life insurance 
coverage for all employees, three days 
condolence leave in case of death in the 
immediate family and a company gua- 
rantee that piece workers will earn high- 
er rates. 

The strike vote, taken at a special 
meeting of the local members, authoriz- 
ed a two-week extension of the contract 
to enable an agreement to be hammered 
out. 

The local’s negotiators included Ralph 

















The Midwest 








Quaker Oats Council 


Maps Pact Program 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—The Quaker Joint Council, composed of locals rep- 
resenting Quaker Oats workers throughout the country, held a one-day 
conference at the Hotel Robidoux here July 23 to discuss serious problems 
arising in current and future negotiations with the company. The meet- 
ing was chaired by Robert Dyche, Council president and business agent of 





Pension Plan Won 


At Pillsbury Co. 
In Hamilton, 0. 


HAMILTON, O.—Local 160 has won 
@ pension plan and severance pay in 
the delayed part of the settlement that 
ended the local’s five-week strike against 
the Pillsbury Co. here in May, it was re- 
ported by Local Pres. Herman Carpenter. 
The local has 200 members at the Pills- 
bury plant, which makes cake mixes and 
frosting. 

The pension plan, paid in full by the 
company, will give members who retire 
after at least 15 years of service $2.50 
monthly for each year of service. The 
plan also makes provision for supple- 
mental savings by employees, ranging 
from 1 to 5% of their earnings, with 
the company adding 25c for each $1 
contributed by an employee to his pen- 
sion fund. 

If a member is totally disabled, he 
may retire at 55 with $4.50 monthly for 
every year of service. 

Fhe severance allowance, for employees 
with more than one year’s service, sets 
a lump sum payment of one week’s pay 
for every year of service, up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,000. 

First in a Food plant 

The local struck Pillsbury on April 18. 
A 12c hourly settlement was negotiated 
on May 22, with the help of Int’l. Sec.- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps. 

Negotiating for the local were Mary 
Amos, Dewey Anderson, Lacey Pierce, 
Robert Helfrey, Frank Spurlock, Cecil 
Holt, Douglas Roberts and Carpenter. 


RWDSU Local 125. 

Nine locals of the RWDSU, Machin- 
ists and Brewery Workers attended the 
meeting. 

Locals which are presently in negotia- 
tion with Quaker Oats explained in de- 
tail many of the company’s demands, 
Dyche said, and raised the possibility of 
striking the company if management re- 
mains adamant. 


The Council pledged its full support 
to RWDSU Local 620-A of Decatur, Ala., 
which is now working without a con- 
tract at Farm Industries, a Quaker divi- 
sion at Decatur, because of the compa- 
ny’s “outrageous demands.” Local 620-A 
delegates reported on the bad working 
conditions at Farm Industries, where 
hourly wages run as low as $1.05. 

The Council also pledged support to 
the Shiremanstown, Pa. local of the 
brewery workers. At that plant the 
Quaker Oats management is flooding the 
small union with costly arbitration cases 
In the hope of breaking the union finan- 
cially. 

Delegates from Decatur, Shiremans- 
town and Cedar Rapids, Ia. locals ar- 
rived in St. Joseph July 22, the day be- 
fore the conference, and toured the local 
Quaker plant. 

The next Council meeting will be held 
in January at Cedar Rapids, Dyche an- 
nounced. 

RWDSU delegates attending the con- 
ference were Council Sec.-Treas. Robert 
F. Ryan and Bob Miller, Local 110, Cedar 
Rapids; Edward A. Niemara, Local 115, 
Depew, N.Y.; Robert Banks, Local 19, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Dot Sharbutt and Edna 
Terry, Local 620-A; Mary E. Ellis, Ethel 
Kramer, Jerry Long, Bill Bartles, Clif- 
ford W. Gillett and Edwin Burnett, Local 
125; and Reg. Dir. John Capell and Ala- 
bama RWDSU Council Org. Bill Lang- 
ston. 





‘512’ Wins Vote at Ind. Cafe 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Local 512 won an NLRB election among the 20 
employees of the Bridgeport Brass industrial cafeteria here July 27, it was 


reported by Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer. 


The vote was 11 for the RWDSU to 9 
for the hotel workers. 

The win at the Bridgeport cafeteria 
was the fifth NLRB election victory for 
the Indiana Joint Board since the first 
of the year. The other victories were won 





at the Ford industrial cafeteria, the Pea-_ 


nut Product Corp. of America and at W. 
D. Allison, a surgical supply firm, all in 
Indianapolis; and at the Ft. Wayne 
(Ind.) Drug Co. 


More than 125 members of the unit 
and their guests attended the picnic. 
which was held at Lake Roosevelt, about 
10 miles from here, with more than 
enough delicious food for everyone, In- 
gles said. 


“It was unquestionably the best-plan- 
ned picnic I’ve ever been at,” he said. 


The union provided fried chicken and 
ham, soda and coffee. Each member's 
wife brought two covered dishes, and the 
employer, the Borden Co., furnished ice 
cream. 


Horseshoe pitching, a pie-eating con- 
test and baseball game finished the 
day’s outing. 


After the picnic dinner, Treas. Den- 
ver Castle presented the unit’s first col- 
lege scholarship to Bonnie Miller, whose 
father is a wholesale route salesman for 
Bordens. 


The unit set up the scholarship in 1955 
as part of an improved welfare plan. Al- 
though the plan went into effect in 1958, 
Bonnie is the first child of a 612-B mem- 





MEETING AT ST. JOSEPH, MO. Quaker Joint Council 
various Quaker Oats Co. plants. Seated at the far end of the table are Council officers Bob Ryan, secretary - 
treasurer; Bob Dyche, president; and Vorie T. Stine, vice-president. 





representatives discuss current bargaining outlook at 






Bonnie Miller, winner of Local 612-B’s first college scholarship, attends union’s pic- 
nic with her parents. Proud dad, Bill Miller, is a wholesale route salesmen for 
Borden’s in Portsmouth, O. 


Ohio Local's Picnic Features: 


Award of College Scholarship 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—The awarding of Local 612 Unit-B’s first college 
scholarship to Bonnie K. Miller, daughter of member William G. Miller, high- 
lighted the unit’s recent family picnic, Int’l. Rep. Gene Ingles reported. 











ber to qualify. She will receive $200 to- 
ward her educational expenses at the 
Portsmouth branch of Ohio University. A 
June 1960 honor graduate of Portsmouth 
West High School, Bonnie stood fourth 
in a class of 110 and was president of 
the school’s Honor Society. She expects 
to major in English or history at college. 


Bonnie also won one of 10 “cadet 
teachers scholarships” offered by Ohio 
University. After two years at college 
She will be eligible to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Chicago Local Wins 
2-Month Strike 
At Bausch & Lomb 


CHICAGO — Twenty - eight mem- 
bers of United Optical Workers Local 
853-A settled their two-month-old 
strike at the Bausch & Lomb op- 
tical dipsensary here July 14, it was 
reported by L. Earl Disselhorst, the 
Local’s business manager. 





The one-year settlement provide 
hourly wage increases of 10c with an ad- 
ditional 1%4c for health and welfare cov- 
erage, bringing the Bausch & Lomb el 
ployees up to the same rates as othe 
Chicago optical workers. 


The men returned to work July 1, 
the day after the strike ended. 


“The strike was settled to our com- 
plete satisfaction,” Disselhorst said. 


The company’s attempt to change jo) 
classifications, which brought on _ the 
strike May 3, was beaten. The union als? 
won automatic wage increases in the ap 
prenticeship program. - 





The contract expires July 1, 1961. L0- 
cal 853-A has held a contract at the 
plant since 1939. 


The union negotiators were steward 
Frank Homiscz and Henry Ciprian, # 
torney William Lennon and Disselhorst 
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65 Pact Talks Progress in Knoxville 
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Organizes 
At Dairy 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.--Sixty-five 
dairy workers in Tuscaloosa have 


» joined the Alabama RWDSU Coun- 


cil and 80 other members have nego- 
tiated improved contracts, it was re- 
ported by Council Org. C. T. Daniel. 


After employees of the Perry Cream- 
ery in Tuscaloosa held a series of meet- 
ings, they elected a shop committee to 
meet with management and ask for un- 
ion recognition. The dairy met several 
times with the shop committee and agre- 
ed to recognize Local 405 as bargaining 
agent without the need of an election. 


Four meetings have been held and 


_ reasonable progress toward a first con- 
tract has been made, Daniel said. 


“The dairy’s recognition of the un- 


© ion indicates the companys willingness 


to negotiate in good faith,” Daniel said. 


| “I think we'll be able to arrive at a fair 
' contract.” 


The Perry negotiators included Chair- 
man Bobby Ramsay, Vice-Chairman Hor- 
ace Harper, Bobby Skeleton, J. T. Miller, 
Margie Drenoky, Harold Hubbard, Iris 
Bailey and Daniel. 

The organization of Perry Creamery 
brings employees of both dairies in Tus- 
caloosa, 60 miles southwest of here, into 
the RWDSU. Employees of the other 
local dairy, the Delview Dairy, joined 
the union four years ago. 


Delview Workers Win Boost 


At the same time the Perry workers 
were joining Local 405, 30 Delview em- 
ployees in the local won an improved 
three-year contract that will bring them 
$10 monthly. 

In addition to coverage under the 
Southeastern RWDSU health and wel- 
fare plan, the Delview workers won 
changes in the clauses on seniority and 
employees’ uniforms. 

The three-year contract, which was ef- 
fective July 1, provides for a wage re- 
opener July 1, 1962. O. F. Moyne and 
Daniel headed the Delview bargaining 
committee. 

Fifty members of Local 441-B employ- 
ed at the Holsum Bakery in Montgomery 
won a 30c package in a 30-month con- 
tract there, Daniel said. 

The contract provides an 8c across- 
the-board wage increase and an addi- 
tional 1c for health and welfare cov- 
erage, and makes some classification ad- 
justments. 

Holsum employees also won a pension 
plan, an improved seniority clause; and 
improvement in the vacation schedule. 

The negotiating committee was com- 
posed of R. H. Holder, chairman; Jake 
Brown, Frank Edwards, Leon Smith, John 
Corely and Daniel. 

Daniel also said that negotiations are 
expected to open shortly on behalf of 80 
members of Local 102, employed at Bar- 
ber’s Pure Milk Co. in Mobile. The cur- 
rent one-year agreement at the dairy ex- 
pires Sept. 10. 


Raises Won in Miami 
At Westinghouse Units 


MIAMI, Fla.—Local 885 has signed one- 
year contract renewals with two divisions 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Int'l 
Rep. Harry Bush reported. 

An agreement signed with the West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Co. July 20 will 
bring the local’s members there increases 
of 5 to 7c hourly. The new starting rate 
is now $1.53 and will go to $1.61 after 
six months. 

The Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. 
was represented during the negotiations 
by Charles Volk of Westinghouse’s per- 
sonnel department in Pittsburgh, H. Ma- 
gann, branch manager, and other super- 
visors. Union negotiators included steward 
Lonnie Faircloth, Leo McWatersand, Int'l 
Rep. Danny Klein and Bush. 

Steward Robert Brotherton, Jerry 
Mugno, Bush and Klein handled the 
negotiations at the Westinghouse Ap- 
pliance Sales Co. 1 








The South 


For 175 at Eight A&P Stores 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Representatives of RWDSU members at eight A&P stores in the Knoxville area held 
their second negotiating session with the big chain’s management Aug. 3, it was reported by Frank Parker, as- 


sistant Southern director, who heads up a r 


NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE for A&P workers at eight stores in the Knox- 
ville area includes (seated) Charles Braden, Eddie Roe, Obia Underwood 


? 


Ass’t Southern Dir. Frank Parker, Murl Householder, and (standing) Bob- 
by Jacobs, John Black, Clarence Couch, Noah Welch and James Pierce. 





Workers Signed at 2 Shops 
In New Orleans Campaign 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A fast-moving organizing drive at two shops has 
brought contract coverage for one new group in Local 503 and a petition 
for an election at the second, it was_reported by Int’l. Rep. Paul G. Fourcade. 


Local Pres. Clifton J. Hernandez, Ja- 
mes Spurlock, a member of the local’s 
executive board, and Fourcade develop- 
ed contacts among delivery truck driv- 
ers at the Blue Plate Foods Inc. sales 
warehouse here. The drivers organized 
and a petition for an NLRB election was 
filed. 

Since the company’s production and 
maintenance workers were already under 
contract with the local, Fourcade sug- 
gested that Blue Plate management re- 
cognize Local 503 as the drivers’ bar- 
gaining agent and extend the existing 
contract to cover the drivers. After 
some hesitation, the company agreed. 

The new members will get an auto- 
matic 8'42c an hour wage boost next 
month and other provisions of the cur- 
rent Blue Plate pact, including hospital- 
ization, surgical benefits and a pension 
plan. 

Floyd Washington and Louis Ferguson, 
representing the delivery drivers, joined 
Hernandez and Fourcade in the negotia- 





tions with Blue Plate. 

The second campaign is underway at 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. warehouse 
here under the direction of Hernandez 
and Fourcade. 

Most of the warehouse’s 31 employees 
signed RWDSU cards and an NLRB peti- 
tion has been filed. The Board is ex- 
pected to act on the petition soon. Glaz- 
iers at the warehouse are represented 
by the glassworkers union. 

It was noted that only last year were 
the workers first given a one-week paid 
vacation and paid holidays while office 
employees enjoyed longer paid vacations 
and many more benefits. 

“As one of the members put it,” Four- 
cade said, “they had no other-benefits 
expect the small wages received for their 
work.” 

The employees assemble aluminum 
windows and door frames, polish and 
bevel glass, and receive and ship orders. 


resentative union negotiating 





committee. 

The session was given over to a dis- 
cussion of company proposals on union 
demands, which were presented at the 
first bargaining session. 

“There’s nothing that has occurred to 
give any indication other than that we 
will be able to negotiate satisfactorily 
with the company,” Parker said, 

After the meeting with the company, 
the union negotiators reported on the 
talks to a membership meeting, which 
also nominated candidates for all union 
offices. The election is scheduled for 
early September. 

At least two candidates were nominat- 
ed for each office and Parker said it was 
evident there would be a spirited cam- 
paign for all posts. 


More Employees Sign Up 

He also reported that the union is 
continuing to add members among the 
175 A&P workers, employed at six stores 
in Knoxville, one in Alcoa and one in 
Oak Ridge. 

“The members, themselves are con- 
tinuing to sign up additional workers,” 
Parker said. “We have more than 150 
signed up right now.” 

On June 9 the workers chose the 
RWDSU as their bargaining agent by 
an 89-73 margin in a National Labor 
Relations Board election, climaxing the 
union’s three-year campaign among the 
A&P workers. The election had been or- 
dered by the NLRB after a previous vote 
had been thrown out because of evidence 
of unfair labor practices by the company. 

Leader of the A&P workers, and the 
dynamic inspiration for their organizing 
success had been Int'l. Rep. Ed Rosen- 
hahn. Rosenhahn is now at, work on an- 
other important organizing assignment 
for the International Union in New York 
State. 


S. C. Sealtest Dairy 
Changes Its Mind 


FLORENCE, S. C.—The Sealtest Dairy 
has ended a year’s delaying tacticS and 
agreed to negotiate in good faith with 
42 members of Local 1005, Int’] Rep. Lar- 
ry Larsen reported. 

The company’s change of heart came 
after the union had obtained an NLRB 
order citing the company for four viola- 
tions of federal labor law. 

The workers held firm in the face of 
strong anti-union pressures exerted by 
the dairy, including promises of raises 
if they dumped the union. The plant 
committee includes Pres. Kenneth Strick- 
land, Marvin Garrett, William Haywood 
and Ernest Powell, assisted by’ Reg. Dir. 
Irving Lebold and Larsen. 








They Came from 100 Miles Away to Wilmington, N. C. 





Salesmen’s Caravan Wins Merita Bakery Pact 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—After eight weeks of seemingly endless negotiations, a ‘Local 1035 caravan broke 
through and won up to $10 weekly in a three-year pact signed at 2 a.m. July 15 with the Merita Bakery here, 
Int’l Rep. R. W. Parker reported. The stretched-out talks were caused by the bakery, which had originally refused 


to increase wages or fringe benefits. 
“Not until all the Merita salesmen 
from the other ten cities, some as far 
as 100 miles away, had come in and 
assumed a part in the negotiations did 
the company's attitude and position 
change,” Parker said. 

“When it was brought to the com- 
pany’s attention that there would be no 
bread delivered or sold until a contract 


The union members voted their ac- 
ceptance of the contract at three a.m., 





an hour after the end of negotiations. 
The contract is retroactive to July 1. 

The sales department won a $2 week- 
ly increase in base pay, plus a 4% hike 
in commissions effective next July 1 and 
another %% boost July 1, 1962. 

Transport drivers won 18 to 25c hourly 
over three years while the Thrift Stores 
department workers won 21c hourly over 
the same period. - 

The vacation plan was improved f 
all employees. The service requirement 
for a third week of vacation was lowered 
from 12 to 11 years. Employees will be 
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600 WIN VANCOUVER HARDWARE STRIKE 








VANCOUVER, B. C.—Six hundred members of Local 535 won their militant two-month strike against three hardware firms here July 19. 
“These hardware members, because of their determined solidarity and the support of labor, particularly our own International Union, were able 
to make the dispute a very real and important victory for union members everywhere,” said Rep. Ray Haynes. 

The strikers received full support from the international union and 
many U.S. and Canadian locals during the strike at Marshall Wells, the 
F. C. Myers Co. and McLennan, McFeely Prior Ltd. 





4-Day Strike Wins 
In Peterborough 
At Nat? Grocers 


« 

PETERBOROUGH, Ont.—A four- 
day strike by Local 414 succeeded in 
bringing about a settlement with the 
National Grocers branch here after 
lengthy negotiations had failed, it 
was reported by Int’l Rep. C. Dah- 
mer. 

The local’s members at the store won 
an 8c hourly wage boost .across-the- 
board, retroactive to March 15. The con- 
tract also provides ~everance pay for em- 
ployees with five years of service, 
amounting to one week’s pay for each 
year of service, in case the branch is 
closed. 


Other contract gains call for workers 
to be paid weekly instead of every other 
week; rotating the day and night shifts 
every four weeks, and writing the hours 
of work into the contract. 


The agreement runs for one year and 
expires July 31, 1961. 


During the strike the company tried 
to service the Peterborough area from 
its Belleville branch, but the cooperation 
of Teamsters in the Belleville area halted 
the company’s attempt. 


Picket Injured by Auto 


One picket was slightly injured when 
struck by a manager’s car as the man- 
ager tried to drive through the picket- 
line with a customer’s order. 


On the fourth day of the strike the 
company agreed to meet with the union’s 
negotiators, including committee mem- 
bers D. Lloyd, T. Gall and G. Sweeting, 
Int’l. Rep. Hugh Buchanan and Dahmer. 
The agreement was soon worked out and 
ratified by the employees the same eve- 
ning. 

Local 414 expressed its appreciation to 
Locals 440 and 461 and to the Peterbor- 
ough Labor Council and its affiliates for 
aid given it during the strike. 


First Pact Won at Baker 


The local has won a first contract with 
the Baker Vending Co., which operates 
in the General Motors plant at Oshawa, 
Dahmer also reported. 


The workers won wage increases rang- 
ing from $3-7 weekly, depending on clas- 
sification, and union security in the pact. 
Shop committeemen Les Beadle and John 
Martin and Dahmer handled the nego- 
tiations. 


Haynes also announced the settlement 
of a second strike in Vancouver, that of 
eight members of Local 535 against the 
Crane Ltd. warehouse. The Crane strike 
began March 31. 


The hardware settlement provides a 
10% wage increase over two years, 5% 
effective July 20. 


An important part of the pact was the 
companies’ agreement to change certain 
contract language. At Marshall Wells, 
the management agreed to delete the 
contract clause which had given it the 
sole right to decide all questions of em- 
ployees’ efficiency, competence and qual- 
ifications for a number of years. In all 
three contracts the seniority clause was 
strengthened. 


A new clause on technological improve- 
ments was added to the contracts, giv- 
ing union members greater job security. 


Other improvements lowered the re- 
quirement for three weeks of vacation 
from 10 years of service to eight; added 
a fourth week of vacation for employees 
with 20 years of service, and granted 
two days condolence leave to employees 
in case of death in the family. 


Women office employees won a 3712- 
hour week in the pact. 


The basis of the agreement was a 
conciliation board report that recom- 
mended a 12% wage increase over two 
years and improved working conditions. 
The hardware companies rejection of 
the board’s report brought on the strike. 


Provincial Bill 43 Used 


The companies’ use of the bitterly anti- 


labor provincial Bill 43 in attempting to 
break the strike and the union roused 
British Columbia unions and RWDSU lo- 
cals across the continent. The union’s 
General Council, meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J. in June, pledged $5,000 to aid 
the strikers. 


When the companies’ contract pro- 
posals were ratified by the membership 
July 19, the members asked Canadian 
Director George Barlow to thank all Can- 
adian and American locals which con- 
tributed to the strike fund. 


“This moral and financial support, to- 
gether with the determination of the 
membership of Local 535, forced the com- 
panies back to the bargaining table and 
resulted in agreement we can be proud 
of,” Barlow said. 

Local 535 also expressed its thanks to 
Steelworkers representative Pen Baskin, 
who acted as a mediator in the dispute. 


Almost every member of Local 535 fav- 
ored acceptance of the agreement,” Hay- 
nes said. 








Attending organizational meeting of women’s committee of Ontario Federation of 


Labour are, (l. to r., front row) Janet Grant, London; Margaret Barlow, RWDSU; 

Loretta Button, Galt; May Gisborn, Hamilton. In the rear are: June Saxton, St. 

Catharines; Miss Verna McLean, Kitchener; Mrs. Betty Guthrie, Galt; Mrs. Addie 

Cannon, Windsor, chairman, CLC Women’s Committee; and Mrs. Bernice Sim- 
mons, Brantford. 





Two-Year Drive Nets Pact 


At Red River Co-op in Man. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The two-year Red River Co-op drive has ended 
with the first contract between 65 members of Loca! 468 and the co-op’s 
management, Gordon Ritchie, business agent, reported. 


The one-year contract, which expires 
May 1, 1961, covers 50 workers in the 
shopping center and 15 employees of the 
co-op’s fuel department. 


The contract provides wage increases 
ranging from 10 to 22c hourly for gro- 
cery workers, 9c for fuel and heating de- 
partment workers and 7 to 12c for ga- 
rage employees, the only organized serv- 
ice station men in the city. The fuel em- 
ployees will get another 5c Oct. 1. 


“This settlement, the finest agreement. 


in the retail field in this province, opens 
the door for future organizing cam- 
paigns in this field,” Ritchie said. 

Ritchie expressed the union’s thanks 
to Steelworkers representatitve Howard 
Mitchell for his assistance during the long 
campaign. 

The union won the standard grievance 
and seniority clauses; a modified union 
shop, nine paid statutory holidays and 
three weeks’ vacation after five years of 
service; 12 days yearly sick leave which 





Elmer Raycroft Retires . 


TORONTO, Ont.—Canadian Director George Barlow has announced the re- 
tirement of Int’l Rep. Elmer H. Raycroft from the RWDSU staff. 


While employed at the Canada Starch Co. plant in Cardinal, Ont., Raycroft 
helped organize the plant into the old Canadian Congress of Labour. He joined 
the CCL staff in September 1945. When the local transferred to the RWDSU in 
August 1946 Raycroft moved to the RWDSU staff. He has worked since that 
time among locals in the Ottawa-St. Lawrence area. 


One of his last assignments before retiring was participating in the nego- 
tiations at Canada Starch (See picture, this page). 


“His years of experience and guidance will be sorely missed by all the 
RWDSU members in the area,” Barlow said. 


At the last meeting of RWDSU Ontario representatives im Teronto, the 
staffers presented Raycroft with a gift in appreciation of his service te the union. 


Int’l Rep. George Barron will replace Rayeroft-in the Ottawa-St. Lawrence 
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may be accumulated up to to 50 days; a 
five-day, 40-hour week with overtime 
after eight hours daily, and premium pay 
for heating department employees re- 
quired to make night calls. 


2 Bakeries Settle 
In Brandon, Man. 
—After 17 Months 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Negotiations be- 
tween Local 895 and two Brandon bakers, 
McGavin's Bread Co. and General Bake- 
ries, have ended after 17 months with 
the signing of a two-year contract, it 
was reported by Gordon Ritchie, Local 895 





‘ business agent. 


All salesmen won a $1 boost in base 
wages and a %% commission rate in- 
crease July 1 with another $1 and %4% 
raise set for next Jan. 1. At that time the 
minimum for all salesmen will be $70 
weekly. 


Wages for production workers were 
boosted 6c hourly as of July 1, with an- 
other 6c raise due next June 1 for a 
guaranteed 38-hour week. Production em- 
ployees will receive time-and-a-half 
after nine hours daily, instead of ten 
hours, after Jan. 1. 


Another feature of the new pact is a 
pension plan, fully paid for by the em- 
ployer with provision for optional em- 
Ployee contributions. 


The revised contract sets a five 
delivery week for salesmen ‘and reditices 
the service requirement for three weeks 
of vacation from 12 to 10 years of serv- 
ice. 


R. Filion and D. M. Ritchie headed 
the bakeries’ bargainers. Union negotia- 
tors included Gordon Calkin, Lewis Paul, 
B. Smith, B. Tarnowski, John Proctor 
chairman John Shopka and Ritchie. 
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feature Section 


YOU ARE THE UMPIRE! 


Help Keep Our Elections Free of Bigotry 


America’s greatest contest is our national election. As the candidates head for home 
plate, dirty campaigners may be guilty of foul play — spreading slurs against this man’s 
religion .. . sneers at that man’s national origin ... jeers of race hatred. 


Who are the umpires? Who can keep the campaign clean? The voters are the um- 
pires ... you and the folks next door. 


Bigotry in election campaigns is much rarer today than in the past. It can no long- 
er decide an election. But it can cause trouble. 


You, as an American citizen, can insist that candidates be judged by their records 
and platforms. If you run into dirty campaigning—in conversation, in print or on the air 
—speak up! 

1. Remember that vicious crackpot rumors don’t deserve to be discussed as if they 
were responsible statements. Don’t repeat them, not even to disprove them—it only spreads 
the poison. 


2. Point out that Americans of varied races, faiths and national origins have held 
office and have served all their constituents without playing favorites. 


3. Mention that Protestants have been elected in Catholic or Jewish districts . . . 
Catholics in Jewish or Protestant districts ... Whites by Negro voters, and Negroes by white 
voters .. . Italians in Scandinavian areas, Poles in German ones . . . That’s the American 
tradition. 


4. Remember these words from the U. S. Constitution: “No religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United States.” This 
quote will come in handy. 


5. Don’t deny that a candidate, like everyone else, is influenced by his race and 
religion. But make clear this is not the issue; a conscientious public servant puts the best 
interest of all the people first. 


6. If a candidate is accused of bigotry, don’t believe it until you’ve checked his record. 
It may be a slur by his opponents. 


7. Make sure anyone guilty of bigoted campaigning in your neighborhood is called 
to account. Tell your club, church, union, veteran’s group or other community organiza- 
tion to report any such instance to responsible party officials. 


8. Support your local Fair Campaign Practices Committee. If there is none in your 
community, help start one. 


The material on this page is now being published in leaflet form by the Institute 

of Human Relations, 165 East 56th Street, New York 22, New York. Locals of 

the RWDSU which may find this leaflet useful in their election work may pur- 

chase copies from the Institute directly at 1% cents a copy, and at lesser cost 
: for sizeable quantities. 








5 By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


The new veterans’ benefits effective July 1 
actually assure that you or your family will nev- 
er be left destitute if you must stop working 
because of disability or old age, or if you die. 
These new benefits now become your second 
biggest backlog against financial disaster— 
second only to Social Security. 


That is, if you and your family know about 
them. Like Social Security, you get vets’ pay- 
ments only if you apply when eligible. They nev- 
er arrive automatically. It would be wise to have 
your wife read this report, and file it with your 
‘insurance policies. In effect the new benefits 
are an insurance policy. 


Perhaps the most important new feature is 
the protection for your family if anything hap- 
pens to you. Widows and minor children of 
World War II and Korean War vets can get 
monthly payments—just like World War I wid- 
ows have been getting—if their income falls 
below a certain level. Up to now, bereaved fami- 
lies of the more recent GI’s qualified for month- 
ly payments only if the vet had a service-incur- 
red disability. 


After July 1, widows with no minor children, 
and orphaned children with no parents, will be 
eligible if their total other income is no more 
than $1,800 a year. Widows with minor children 
can get payments if their other income is no 
more than $3,000. 


Social Security as well as private income is 
counted in the total of “other income.” Large 
families getting the maximum of Social Secur- 
ity family payment of $254 a month thus would 
not be eligible. Ironically, they would lose $70 


” 


or more a month because of the extra $4. But 
most Social Security payments are below the 
new limits for veterans’ benefits. Take a widow 
with one child getting, say, $1,650 a year from 
Social Securitiy, and with $300 of other private 
income. Since her total is under $2,000, she’d 
be eligible for an additional $60 a month from 
the Veterans Administration. 


A widow with one child, who has other income 
of no more than $1,000 gets $75; with other in- 
come of $2,000-$3,000, $40. The payment is in- 
creased $15 for each additional child. 


Widows with no minor children get $60 a 
month if their other income is no more than 
$600, $45 if other income is $600-$1,200; $25 if 
$1,200-$1,800. Since the present maximum So- 
cial Securiity payment to a widow without de- 
pendents is $90, most moderate-income widows 
would be eligible for at least some V.A. payment, 


The other big benefit in the vets’ law is the 
that the breadwinner himself is eligible for pay- 
ments if he becomes totally disabled, or in old 
age, and if his other income is no more than 
$1,800 with no dependents, or no more than 
$3,000 with dependents. The disability need not 
be service-incurred. Any disabling permanent 
illness or injury will qualify you. Don’t shrug off 
this potential benefit because you’re still young 
and vigorous. This is like getting a valuable ac- 
cident and health insurance policy at no cost 
to you. 


When you reach 65, you also have a good 
chance of getting the V.A. payments in addi- 
tion to your Social Security. The law presumes 
that vets over 65 are 90 per cent disabled merely 
because they are 65. Few have any trouble prov- 
ing the other ten per cent disability through 





New Veterans’ Benefits Offer 
Big Backlog Against Disaster 


such common ailments of old age as bad eye- 
sight, varicose veins, etc. 


A single veteran who qualifies through dis- 
ability or old age would get $85 a month if his 
other income in not over $600; $70 if between 
$600 and $1,200, and $40 if over $1,200 but not 
more than $1,800. 

If he has one dependent, he’ll get $45 to $90 
a month, depending on how much other income 
he has. 

In addition, any war vet’s family, no matter 
what its income, is eligible for a $250 burial ben- 
efit from V.A. when he dies. 

The new rules immediately qualify almost 
300,000 vidows and vets who previously were in- 
eligible. V.A. offices will accept applications 
from them now. - 


Present Beneficiaries 


Vets or families already getting V.A. pensions 
have a choice of coming in under the new rules 
or remaining under the old. Compare your pres- 
ent payments with the new payments based on 
income limitations. Once you switch to the new 
system, you have to stick to it. 

For example, under the old law, a qualified 
vet’s widow with no minor children gets $50.40 
a month if her annual income is not more than 
$1,400. Under the new law, she gets $60 a month 
if her income is not more than $600 a year; $45 
or less if income is over $600. Thus, a widow 
with no more than $600 should choose the new 
rules. One with over $600 should stick to the old 
plan. 

Because of some confusion, V.A. officials em- 
phasize that the new law deals only with non- 
service pensions. It does not affect benefits be- 
ing paid for service-connected disabilities. 








year. This was made possible for us 





women between the ages of 25 and 35. 





mitted. But after all, aren’t thoughts the 


Sees Nixon Shifting 
Failures to Others 


To the Editor: 

I followed the Democratic and Repub- 
lican convention proceedings very care- 
fully, and this is my conclusion: We 
have to thank God for creating Demo- 
crats and Communists otherwise Mr. Nix- 
on in his acceptance speech would have 
had no one to blame for the failures of 
the Republican Administration. But 
blaming others is no substitute for a 
timely and good-for-all-of-the-people 
foreign policy. 

The Republicans are constantly quot- 
ing Lincoln. May I take the liberty (even 
though I am not a Republican) and also 
quote this great President. “You may 
fool all the people some of the time; you 
can even fool some of the people all the 
time”; but, Mr. Nixon, “you cannot fool 
all of the people all the time.” 





through the efforts of the Union, which 
arranged the charter flights. We want to 
thank you and your committee for the 
very well choosen accommodations with 
the BOAC Airlines and we can only say 
that they were the BEST. Each and every 
one of us enjoyed the flight and found 
both food and service superb. 

Hoping you will be able to arrange 
other charter flights again in the future, 
perhaps to the Scandinavian Countries, 


Austria and Germany, you will find us 

imterested in taking the trip again. 
GERTRUDE HOCHLEY, MRS. 
ERNEST HOELLE, MRS. A. 
LARSON, MR. A. LARSON, 
MRS. GRETA FECHNER 
White Plains, N. Y. 


In the summer they could plan outings 
and different activities for social get- 
togethers. I know a number of people now 
who would be interested in such a club 
and could make it a big success—in- 
cluding me. 

MARY DE SOTO 

Brooklyn, New York 


Reader's Reflections 
On Life’s Purpose 


To the Editor: 

May I, via your most excellent paper, 
express a thought I have in mind. Until 
recent+ years, I hadn’t given a_ great 
amount of time to mediating on life, death 
or the importance of living. I enjoyed 
life and my manner of pursuing it with 
my husband and family, though never 
forgetting what I’ve always considered 
the chief purpose of life, namely the 
search for an opportunity to do good. 
What is life’s span but a breath of time? 
How quickly it comes, goes and is gone! 


protoplasm of deeds, be they for good or 
evil? 

MAY CROFT PRESTON 

New Westminster, British Columbia 


Argues John Kennedy 
“No Friend of Labor’ 


To the Editor: 

I am sorry to disagree with you on the 
merits of John Kennedy as our next 
President. 

This “great friend” of labor sponsored 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, the most vici- 
ous anti-labor legislation ever enacted. 

His bill upping the hourly minimum 
wage to $1.25 is merely a gesture to win 
votes in a Presidential election year. 

His record over the past 14 years does 
not bear out your optimistic predictions 
about this “great friend.” 

Whether it is Nixon or Kennedy, we 
in the labor movement have no choice 
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STRONG UNION MAN TOM McCREE 
REPRESENTS U.S.A. IN OLYMPICS 


By TOM GLENNON 


A near monopoly on the muscle market has earned for an RWDSU 
member, Jim McCree of District 65 in New York, a berth on the U.S. Olym- 
pic weight-lifting team which will compete in the 1960 Olympic Games 
opening Aug. 25 in Rome. 


Iron man McCree, a steward in District 65, worked as a stock man in 
the J. Schimmel Co. apparel firm until the Olympics. He was instrumental 
in organizing the shop into the union. 


The 195-povnd goliath started his career when, as a strapping 100 
pound 11-year-old, he first thumbed through a weight-lifting magazine. 


Training at the Harlem “Y” until he was 17, McCree entered the US. 
Marines and represented the Corps in the junior national weight-lifting 
trials. He won the All-South contest and placed fifth in the national com- 
petition. 


McCree has lifted 300 pounds in the press (from the shoulder, over- 
head) as opposed to the 331 pound world record; 295 pounds of metal in the 
snatch (straight up); the record is 321 pounds; and a hefty 375 pounds in 
the clean and jerk, (floor to chest, then overhead.) The record in the 
last event stands at 407 pounds. His lifetime record in competition makes 
him one of America’s best, and qualified him for the Olympics. 


McCree cautions against amateurs running out to buy a set of weights, 
and starting to lift. 


August 14, 1960 


“The Iron game,” he says, “is one in which it is easy to get hurt... 
back sprains mostly. The best way to start weight lifting is in a group with 
proper instruction.” 


The good natured steward argues the virtues of weight lifting as a 
hobby, however. 


“The sport is good and it prolongs life. Besides, it gives me the chance 
to compete.” He says the satisfaction is tremendous when he strives to 
equal or beat existing records. 


As to the Olympic competition, McCree sees a tremendous amount 
of competition by lifters from all over the world but from the Eastern 
camp mostly. 


“The Russians and the Poles will be the lifters to beat in the Olympics,” 
he says. 


Married and the father of two little girls, McCree’s feeling for the 
sport has carried over to his wife Gloria .. . “a little girl, she only weighs 
125 pounds and is five foot three.” 


Although she has probably never lifted more weight than is found in 
the family iron, she is an enthusiast and McCree’s biggest rooter. 


As for the two little girls . . . well, McCree says he won’t teach them 
weight-lifting, but if the McCree’s have a son, that’s another thing 
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HEN IT COMES to music lessons most youngsters get off 
to a roaring start. Their enthusiasm-inflates like b e€ 
gum, and parents feel that having a Van Cliburn in the 

house is only a matter of time. 


But all too often this boiling enthusiasm turns to simmering 
reluctance, and mothers and fathers start to wonder how to cope 
with “lackapracticitis.” 


According to Marion Egbert, vice-president and educational 
consultant of the American Music Conference, much of the an- 
swer to “lackapracticitis” lies in the child’s attitude towards mu- 
sic. If he thinks it will always be as much fun as the first try, he 
will welcome scheduled practice sessions. If music becomes a 
chore, his interest will fade. 


Most children have an instinctive love for music and rhythm. 
Today, almost all children are introduced to music as early as 
kindergarten. There they experience a real thrill of being able 
to make their own musical sounds on simple instruments, such as 
plastic flutes and rhythm blocks. But developing native interest 
into sound practice takes adult guidance. 


In most cases it is the parents who determine the child’s 
attitude toward at-home practice sessions. If the child’s zest 
for music-making starts to wane, says Egbert, it is up to the par- 
ents to re-ignite the spark. He offers the following comments: 


@ The most important key to interesting children in playing 
is the family’s regard for music. Children pattern themselves 
after their elders and will often sneak over to the piano or other 
instrument when no one is looking to imitate the family’s “mu- 
sical hero.” If listening to good music—classical, popular or mod- 
ern—is a part of the family’s activities, if friends get together 
for a little harmonizing or jam sessions, then the same fun with 
music will be passed on the children. The parents’ love of mu- 
Sic is very important. 


@ The music teacher’s attitude should be in tune with the 
parents’ attitude. Her teaching should be enjoyable and not an- 
other form of “homework.” 


@ Music should never be considered a substitute for other 
forms of enjoyment, but rather an addition to all pleasant things. 
If outdoor play or favorite indoor activities are important to a 
child and afternoon hours are scheduled for music practice, ev- 
eryone suffers from the conflict, especially music. This may mean 
a slight change from usual practice times. The morning hours 
before school may be the “golden hours” for practice. 


As for practice sessions themselves, Egbert lists a number of 
items that parents should consider in making the learning proc- 
ess easier and more welcome. 


@ Pride begins at an early age. Children like to tackle tick- 


How to Lick 
‘Lackapracticitis 


In Your Child 


lish problems and are proud when they have done a good job. 
“Notice particularly,” adds Egbert, “the young musician’s work 
on a difficult piece. Compliment him on passages he might con- 
sider difficult and acknowledge that he is mastering them. 
Coaxing and threats are not substitutes.” 


@ Don’t be hesitant to give up some of your spare time to 
listen to progress and finished pieces. Your child is asking for 
an audience and, since you are his first, be a good one. 

@ A youngster’s span of attention is shorter than an adult’s. 
Sitting in front of a music stand for 60 minutes at one time may 
result in restlessness and loss of attention. With the very young 
beginners two 10-minute sessions a day can be the right prescrip- 
tion for maintaining interest and developing optimum skill. As 
progress is made, lessons can be gradually lengthened. 

@ Avoid emotional disturbances before or during practice 
sessions. It should be a happy time. 

@ Let your child practice the harder pieces first. Save the 
finished pieces for dessert. 

@ Beware of bogging down on one piece, or the other extreme 
of rushing without correcting mistakes. 

@ The practice instrument must be adequate. A poorly 
tuned piano, for instance, ean be detrimental. Good lighting and 
proper musical accessories are musts, too. 

@ But, above all, be interested. 

Parents must also face the problem of discipline, for discip- 
line is a part of all training. There must be a schedule of some 
kind. You should discuss the time and length of practice sessions 
with your child. But when the final decision is to be made, it is 
yours to make. Balanced with consideration, discipline is an 
important cornerstone in building musical accomplishment. 
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CANADIAN LABOR 
HELPS SHAPE 
A THIRD PARTY 


Organized Labor Wants Political 
Choice Between Left and Right- 
Feels New Party Can Provide It 


By GERVASE N. LOVE 


A. EXCITING EXPERIMENT in democracy is under way in Canada 
aimed at giving the voters a meaningful alternative to the tweedledum and 
tweedledee served up by the two major political parties. 


It is a grass roots movement sparked by the Canadian Labor Congress 
to set up a new party of liberal leanings based primarily on the combined 
strength of organized labor and the Socialist-oriented Co-Operative Com- 
monwealth Federation (CCF) but appealing equally to farmers, profes- 
sionals and other non-conservative voters who are disillusioned with the 


a distinguishable right-wing policies of the Conservative and Liberal 
parties. 


The new party doesn’t even have a name yet; that’s something for 
the future, to be decided by the members. For purposes of identification 
it is merely called the New Party, but nobody expects the name to stick. 


The New Party is an indirect result of the merger of the former 
Trades & Labor Congress of Canada and the former Canadian Congress of 
Labor into the CLC in 1956. 


In the years before the merger, the CCL and most of its affiliates 
had supported the CCF and its candidates. The TLC was less active political- 
ly and the backing of its leaders and affiliates was divided among the 
CCF and other parties. 


The CCF, organized as a farmer-labor group in 1933 in Regina, Sask., 
had never managed to exert the popular appeal needed to build a strong 
party. The bulk of its strength continued to rest in the Prairie provinces. 
It won the government of Saskatchewan in 1944 under the leadership of 
Premier Thomas Douglas, a member of the Typographical Union, and 
has retained it since, winning another election last month. It has constitut- 
ed at times a formidable opposition in British Columbia and has polled 
respectable votes in Ontario, where organized labor has its greatest strength, 
but has never been a significant factor further east. 


Political Actions Supported 


At an informal meeting in London, Ont., in February 1956—two months 
before the merger convention—representatives of both labor organizations 
and the CCF agreed that a resolution endorsing the CCF probably would 
carry at the founding convention of the new CLC. But they were haunt- 
ed by the possibility that such a resolution might cause a split within 
the CLC and the decision was to wait. Out of the convention came a gen- 
eralized resolution giving the CLC authority to support and encourage 
locals and other affiliated bodies in political action programs. Everybody 
was satisfied. 

Discussions between CLC and CCF leaders continued over the next 
two years. A conviction grew that the liberal cause in Canada, the cause 
of social justice, might be best served by making a fresh start, with organ- 
ized labor and its 1.1 million members in on the ground floor. 

Then came the dramatic resolution passed by the 1958 CLC conven- 
tion in Winnipeg. 

“This convention,” it began, “believes that the imperative need of 
the Canadian political scene today is the creation of an effective alter- 
native political force based on the needs of workers, farmers and similar 
groups, financed and controlled by the people and their organizations... 
The time has come for a fundamental realignment of political forces in 
Canada...” 

The delegates instructed the CLC Executive Council “to give urgent 
and immediate attention to this matter.” The CLC Executive Council 
needed no prodding. Before leaving Winnipeg it set up a committee of 
nine of its members to carry out the convention’s instructions and for- 
mally invited the CCF National Council to designate an equal number to 
form a joint committee. The CCF’s tentative acceptance was confirmed 





GERVASE N. LOVE ts an assistant editor of the AFL-CIO News who spe- 
cializes in coverage of Canadian affairs. 
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by the party’s national convention in Montreal the following August, 


Soon the joint group increased its representation to 10 from each 
side, named itself the National Committee for the New Party and buckled 
down to work. It picked as its chairman Stanley Knowles, who in effect 
has a foot in both camps as an executive vice president of the CLC and a 
vice president of the CCF. A college mate of Douglas’ and like him a 
printer in Winnipeg, he served in Parliament from 1942 until 1958, acting 
as his party’s parliamentary leader and winning a reputation for skill 
in debate and for uncompromising honesty. As secretary the commit- 
tee selected Carl Hamilton, national secretary of the CCF. 


Within a year things had developed to the point where the National 
Committee felt justified in calling a national seminar which was held in 
Winnipeg Aug. 28-30, 1959. A breakdown of registration showed 131 CCF 
delegates, 122 labor representatives, 29 farmers and 21 business and pro- 
fessional persons. 


Political Extremes Avoided 


CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin made it clear that what organized labor 
wants is the opportunity to have a choice in political parties between 
right and left. 


“It must be clearly understood,” he pointedly added, “that in mak- 
ing this choice we exclude both the extreme fascist-Nazi right and the ex- 
treme Communist left. We have no use for those two extreme so-called 
ideologies.” 


Interest in the New Party has grown steadily, and the discussion and 
study groups have multiplied. By the time the CLC held its 1960 conven- 
tion in Montreal in April, sentiment had jelled among union members 
to the point that opposition to the New Party among the more than 1,700 
delegates was almost non-existent. The convention enthusiastically gave 
the Executive Council instructions to continue its meetings with the 
CCF, broaden them to include other groups and join, when the time seem- 
ed ripe, in calling a New Party founding convention. 


The next step is up to the CCF. At its national convention in August 
it will evaluate the work of the past two years just as the CLC did, then 
take a vote on continuing it and joining in a New Party convention call. 
If it concurs with the CLC, as everybody interested expects it to do, 
the founding convention will probably be held in the late spring of 1961. 


The New Party will be exactly like no other political party in the world, 
but appears to be drawing on the philosophies and background of many, in- 
cluding the British Labor Party and the Socialist parties of the Scandinavian 
countries and Austria. The CLC itself will not be affiliated to it, as the 
British Trades Union Congress is not affiliated to the Labor party, but 
like the TUC it will encourage its own affiliates to join and take part in 
its work. 


To Reflect Socialist Beliefs 


Its program and platform seem certain to reflect the beliefs of the 
Socialist elements in both COF and labor circles. It will concern itself with 
nationalization of basic industry where this seems to be in the public 
interest because of belief that public ownership is necessary to protect 
the average Canadian from further exploitation. 


It appears certain, too, to use what strength it can generate to seek 
those legislative goals for which workers, farmers and liberals have long 
fought, such as federal policies on unemployment, economic develop- 
ment, a farm parity price policy Conservative Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker promised before the 1957 election but still has to deliver, an attack 
on the housing shortage, a health care program, improved pensions, ex- 
pansion of foreign trade and protection of natural resources. 

The reason for Canadian labor’s undisputed interest in the New Par- 
ty might have been well summed up in one short paragraph from the re- 
port of the British Columbia Federation of Labor to the Winnipeg semi- 
nar last year. It read: 


“All in all, it would appear that our past apathy to politics has been 
a most expensive luxury. We are working hard to correct this situation. 








Good Gnd Grimm 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Every time I think how I’ve been double-crossed by the child psychol- 
ogists, I could grind their bones to make my bread. 

For years they’ve been warning parents against reading frightening 
fairy tales to their young for fear of damaging tender minds. And NOW 
they’re saying that scary stories are good for children. 

Their reasons are pretty complicated and I’m not sure I understand 
them, but it has something to do with fairy tales helping children express 
their hostilities through imagination. I think this means that, instead of 
hitting Mommy over the head because she refused to let them eat Butter- 
fingers before lunch, they can get even with her by pretending she’s the 
old witch that Gretel pushed into the oven. 


This isn’t exactly a comforting glimpse into the infant mind, but it 
certainly beats getting hit over the head and it seems fair enough to me. 

What doesn’t seem fair is that I’ve spent all these years ploughing 
through books like “Fun with Dick and Jane” and “A Ride with Mommy,” 
when I might just as well have been reading Jack the Giant Killer. 

The Dick and Jane books—in case you are lucky enough not to know— 
are simple tales about children living everyday lives with their mommies 
and daddies, who are supposed to be just like you and me. This sounds 
harmless, if not exactly exciting. 

But the booby trap is that Dick and Jane’s mommy and daddy aren’t 
quite like you and me. They’re better. They’re cheerful, patient, even- 
tempered and ever ready for fun and frolic with their tots. They never lose 
their tempers and yell, “If I’ve told you once, I’ve told you ten thousand 
times...” They never snap, “Oh stop bothering me and go watch television!” 

Not them. A storybook mommy is never too busy to take her Ittle ones 
to the zoo or downtown to visit Santa Claus. Daddy is—well, the title of a 








typical chapter on Daddy should give you a good idea of what he’s like. The 
title: “Daddy Can Fix It.” 

There has been a lot of talk lately about modern children’s lack of re- 
spect for their parents, and I place the blame squarely on those snappy 
storybooks. How can your child respect a father who stacks up so poorly 
against Dick and Jane’s daddy? Your child’s father not only can’t fix it, he 
isn’t even very eager to try. 

All these years we parents have been cutting our own throats. We’ve 
filled the children’s heads full of fancy notions by reading to them about 
model parents. 

And now we learn that we might better have read them Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, and just think how much happier we'd all be! 

Instead of measuring us against model mommies and daddies, our chil- 
dren would have quite a different frame of reference—a nasty crew of wick- 
ed stepmothers, relentless nurses and wrathful parents. 

The parents of Grimm’s stories didn’t take their children for educa- 
tional bus rides or shopping at the supermarket. Not on your life! Instead, 
they beat their children and fed them on bread and water, or sent them in- 
to the forest to starve. 

You can depend on Grimm to start your children counting their lucky 
stars to have such nice, kind parents. And Grimm makes parents feel good 
all over, too. You may be crabby and self-centered, but nobody can accuse 
you of starving your children. 

Well, better late than never, and I’m hotfooting it to the library to pick 
up a copy of Grimm. I still have one child whose mind isn’t yet molded. She’s 
four years old and, at the moment, she’s mad at me because I won’t take her 
to the zoo. Just wait till she hears about the wicked stepmother in Snow 
White! 
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RECIPE of the MONTH 


(Editor’s Note: Once a month Press Associates, Inc. brings 
you The Union Chef. Included will be choice recipes from some 
of the finest union chefs in the country. With the cost of living 
at an all-time high, stress will be put on minimum expense, sim- 
plicity of preparation and colorful taste sensations.) 


| Pe LANE .excells at two things: food preparation and 
trade unionism. 


He is the floor chef in the Rumpelmayer kitchen at the St. 
Moritz and he has served as a delegate and in other capacities 
of Local 6, Hotel and Restaurant & Bartenders Union, New York. 


Following is his recommendation for the menu of the month: 


Stuffed Veal 
Broccoli 
Tomatoes Marinated in Vinegar 
and Oil 
Fresh Fruit and Cheese 


STUFFED VEAL 
1 breast or shoulder of veal 1 egg 


2 tablespoons fat 
% cup water 


2 cups of finely cut uncooked 
noodles 


1 onion, finely diced ¥% cup tomato sauce 
4 tsp. diced green peppers salt, pepper, paprika 


Boil noodles in salted water until tender, drain. Saute onions 
and green pepper in fat until lightly browned—add to noodles 
and stir in egg until well blended. Season with salt and pepper 
to taste. Place noodles in pocket of veal (have butcher prepare 
pocket) and sew opening. Season meat with salt, pepper and 
paprika and coat with fat. 


Roast in 350 F. oven 30 minutes to the pound. After one hour 
of roasting, add half of tomato sauce diluted with water. Baste 
frequently. Pour remaining diluted tomato sauce over roast dur- 
ing last half hour of cooking. 


Medicines in Your Home 


Prepared by Medical Department, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York (H.I.P.) 


Take a close look at your medicine chest. We imagine you’ll 
be amazed at the variety and cost of the items there. What do 
you see? Some old cough medicine prescribed for junior three 
years ago, but now not worth the bottle it’s in? A highly advertis- 
ed and unnecessary patent medicine for “tired blood” — what- 
ever that may mean? Some fancy cosmetics with fancier names 
and prices fancier still? In any case the cost of it all was prob- 
ably a sizable item in your budget and much of it might well 
be discarded now. You may even wonder why you bought it in 
the first place. 


We are listing below some of the items you might well include in a 
well-stocked medicine chest. These are not costly. In fact we’d like to 
enter a plea to cut down on the big money wasters. 


» 

Take aspirin, for instance. If you ask for aspirin by specifying a 
highly advertised brand, you still get plain old aspirin, but you may 
pay five times as much as you need to. All aspirin contains basically the 
same ingredients, so it is not necessary to buy the most expensive to assure 
yourself the best. Nor are buffered or other aspirin combination varieties 
essentially superior. 


Medical science has developed many new drugs and these may be quite 
expensive. However, savings can be made here too. Your doctor often 
knows of older, less expensive substitutes that are just as effective. It’s 
best to leave these matters up to him. Don’t pressure ‘im into prescribing 
unnecessary antibiotics. 


There are other big money wasters. Vitamins and food supplements 
are usually unnecessary unless prescribed by a doctor for children or for 
a specific deficiency. Danger lies in the fact that people feel these vitamins 
and food supplements are necessary for good nutrition or will cure illness, 
They may then neglect getting proper medical attention. Or they use 
household money that should have gone into buying a variety of good 
wholesome food at the supermarket. 


Doctors often warn about throwing away money on cosmetics which 
are supposed to have “youth” promotion qualities like hormone creams 
and queen-bee jellies. When it comes to health, your doctor is your best 


guide. 
Suggestions for Your Medical Chest 


Check your medicine chest to make sure it contains the following 
items. And be sure you keep it out of reach of your children, preferably 
locked. 


Absorbent cotion 

Adhesive tape and bandages or 
bandaids 

Alcohol, rubbing 

Application for burns 

Antiseptic for cuts and scratches 


You should also have in the household an icebag and a-hot water 
bottle or heating pad although, of course, they’re too bulky to keep in 


the medicine chest. 
rwdsu RECORD 


Aromatic spirits of ammonia 
Aspirin 

Bicarbonate of soda 
Petroleum jelly 

Scissors 


Thermometer, clinical 
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Innocence Personified Rapid Recovery Who's High Man? . 
Professor Lawrence Stessini, noted labor-relations An absent-minded attorney who had been engaged Highway patrol cars in some-states carry big signs 
expert and economist, offered the following story to to plead the cause of an offender began by saying in back showing the traffic fatalities in the state for the 
nd illustrate the dilemmas that often confront arbitrators: Blmg.me S oayee cpl gadhetianae meyer. sh A current year; for instance, “195 in 1959.” 
A group of four employes were discharged, after two vutation of being the most consummate and impudent One day, when a patrolman stopped at a traffic light 
previous warnings, for engaging in dice games. When scoundrel in the seven states.” in a village in one of these states, two small boys ran 
St. they came to arbitration, each man was placed on the There was a sudden flurry in the courtroom and the toward the rear of his car. The officer was taken a little 
les stand. The first one admitted being present, but claim- attorney’s partner hurried up to whisper in the absent- aback when he heard one of ‘the youngsters say, “Let's 
rk. ed that he had taken up a collection for coffee for minded one’s ear that the prisoner at the bar was his see how many this orie’s " 
the group and was just on his way out. The second own client. Unruffled, the attorney immediately con- sO 
ih: maintained that he had just arrived—he was getting tinued with Voter's Choice 
ready to change clothes for the second shift—he “but what great and good man «ver lived who was 
never gambled—didn’t even know the game of dice. not slandered by many of his contemporaries?” A perturbed young lady was voting for her first time 
The third, with a look of innocence that might move __- in Wisconsin's recent presidential primary. “I can’t de- 
St. Peter himself, avowed that he never gambled, look- Open Season On Romance cide who's the best man for the job,” she confided to 
a fellow voter. “I like them both so much.” 
ed upon the practice as a dastardly vice. Finally the Another automatic washer in the home is the teen- 
arbitrator came to the fourth man. He was the man age boy in love a aoa ot tie Ea ieee ao Ge 
who was caught with the dice in his hand. Give a woman an inch and she thinks she’s the ruler. °°* ae oe eae ¥ 
“All these other men say they weren't gambling,” When a bachelor says, “I do,” there are a lot of she told her friend. So I wrote ‘Good luck to both of 
pointed out the arbitrator, “but you were caught with from then on that he doesn’t. you’ across the ballot. 
a pair of dice in your hand?” Matrimony is like an institution of learning—man cae ae ng 
“Yes, sir; I certainly was,” came the almost ami- — loses bachelor’s degree and wife acquires a master’s. Committee 
ay pac sans —_———- Some observant—and undoubtedly experienced—per- 
e arbiter followed up quickly, hoping to get at son has defined a “committee” as: 
the crux of the situation. yen poring eee on se The unready who have been appointed by the unwill- 
a you were gambling, weren't you?” he shot tele soe nae like this cota , pe lad whe ing to do the unnecessary. 
: af Fe rushed home from kindergarten and insisted his mother z 
as with indignation “with humor cambling,” he said buy him a set of pistols, complete with holsters and The Indispensable 
2S j gun belt. A visitor to a Hollywood studio asked the producer 
or i “Why, whatever for, dear?” mother asked. “You’re about a single dollar hanging in the office, suitably 
re Sales Pitch ' not going to tell me that you need them for-school?” framed. 
d Cleverest ad of the year is the dog food labeled: “Yes, I do,” he asserted. “The. teacher said that to- “Oh that,” said the producer. “That's the buck we've 
“Tastes just like a mailman’s ankle.” morrow she’s going to teach us to draw.” been passing around here for years.” 
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APPEAL TO CONGRESS.. 





‘So that we too can enjoy our fale Share of America’s 60; 
prosperity, we appeal te Conygresé to poss # Hrong and 
meaningfal Wage-Hour Bill without delay. ae 
People arc apt te: forget that there are twenty milion of ae 
‘wegiested Americans’ pacseatly hot covered ty ‘the W sie Howr Taw, 
Oar wage rates ave tresputly dese than « deliax an hour, aad aur 
hours af work are not regulated be the law, 

For five years we have heen aeking for changes in the Wage 
How: Law, aa that wie working conditions AY MAprEve Mati« with 
America’s rising standand af Lying. Othe af ue whe are fom 
Speoteeted’ by this Lew vannot snpport ourselves and aur families on 
the provwent mininiae of San how. Tf we make more well spend 
war, aad exovine will henedit. 

Naw the: Seuste aa House Lainy Crmaitters have approved : & 
similar bills tn help as Gaprove ont way of Tile. These bills would 
incresie the mininae: wage ww SRLS jn a seres of gieps spread 
over several yous, And these bills wookd bring Waige-Hour Law 
Consent styerval million moc pesphs, : = 

We e POSS a 
Fe appeal to the menhers of Congress: Give as canon: 
fasting, : 

We sppeal to the leaders of the Howse and Senate: 
Follow the parliamentare proredurce that «il insane enactwent of @ 
Waye-Hoar hat: NOW! : : 

We want passage of a lil that ix faithful ty ite tens parpose 62 
bs help the aedlecied Americans ix the lowest income bravkets: We - ; 
needa bil whneh will anpose oo hardships ou Tair employers, asl 
which will heweht millions of oraplevees and their faesibies: We sill 


be grateful. smal Amesion will be the letter for your setion, 
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The Joint Minimum Wage Commitice of the APLACTO Pee / 


stranchy urges the Semite and floimedie pass a minikunn wage bill 


«itheut delay and withont wetkening provisions. Representing 
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Reproduced 
here is full- 
page ad placed 
in Washington, 
D.C. newspapers 
by the Joint 
Minimum Wage 
Committee, 
AFL-CIO. Pres. 
Max  Green- 
berg of RWDSU 
is a member of 
committee. 


Minimum Wage legislation is among the critically important items before 
the U. S. Senate in its carry-over session. Labor supports Senate Bill S. 3758, 
introduced by Senator John Kennedy, which will increase the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour in two steps, and extend coverage to almost five million additional 
workers, chiefly retail workers. The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 


Union for years has worked hard to increase the minimum wage to a respect- 
able level, and to extend its coverage. But the enemies of progress in our nation 
are fighting back hard. The American Retail Federation is putting on a despera- 
tion drive to kill off coverage for retail workers. We cannot let this vicious cam- 
paign succeed. What you do today can help determine the minimum wage for 
er millions of Americans. We urge you to write or wire your U.S. Senators today, ask- 


ing they support S. 3758 without amendments. 





